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4 he does not scruple 
her before others with an insolent 
ty which is as shameful as it is dis- 
-—-though he will upbraid her before 
ants and his guests at dinner with 
shness one might expect of a slave- 
| she endures his cruelty with pa- 
Hand why? For her children’s sake ! 
pmanly idea is, that they should re- 
eir father, and to that end she puts 
1 injuries aside and does her best and 
to keep the household straight. Her 
it is that pays for all the costly din- 
nd entertainments with which her 
d glorifies himself before his acquain- 
each London ‘‘ season,’’? pushing her 
he background at every turn, and 
ig on to the skirts of the newest fash- 
+ demi-mondaine instead; and through 
her constant bounty alone has he 
d the social position he holds. 
perhaps scarcely necessary to touch on 
r grievous and ignoble phase of mod- 
nhood which is constantly exhibited 
us atthe present time, namely, the 
ble position voluntarily held by cer- 
noblemen’ who, because they have 
themselves in the unnatural and un- 
ng condition of owing everything to 
vives’ money, permit those wives to 
St and loose with their honor and good 
and apparently shut their eyes to the 
ess infidelities which make them the 
dand contempt of all self-respecting 
oners.’’ It would be a wholesome and 
hing stimulus to society if such ‘‘blue- 
” laequeys could awake to the fact 
hanhood is better than money, and 
by their own free will and choice go 
1ard labor in the gold fields or else- 
and earn their own livelihood bravely 
dependently, instead of lounging and 
ng their dé away, the silent and 
€ spectators of their wives’ open and 
) degradation. 


NEW OLIVER TWIST 


t Morrison's Tale of Low Life 
in the Jago, 


should say that Arthur Morri- 
pook, “A Child of the Jago’ (H. S. 
& Co., publishers) is a stronger 
han “Oliver Twist’? it would not be 
rerstatement. Whether the book 


harmless pleasures, and often 
agreeable illusion of intellectual : 

Other young men, more for 
circumstanced, with the educatio 
nish fresh and raw upon. ther 
from afar, equipped with a forei! 
of thought and a proper ignoranc 
world and the proportions of 
missionaries. Not without 
ety to their parents they 
the perilous deeps of the East 
struggle—for a fortnight—with 
ferings and its brutishness., 
went among the tradesmen’s sons 
shopmen, who endured them as 
dure the nominal subscription; a 
went away with a certain relief, ¢ 
some misgiving as to what im 
they had made, and what ‘they | 
to make it. But it was with a kn 
and authority that they wer 
among those who had doubted t 
sonal safety in the ‘dark regi 
Kast End, they reported, was 
ike what it was said to be. Y 
see much worse places up W 
people were quite a decent sort, 
way; shocking Bounders, of cov 
quite clean and quiet, and ver 
fortably dressed, with ties and 
and watches, 
jut the missionaries were few, 
subscribers ito the Elevation 
were many. Most ‘had been cc 
yy what they had been told, t 
they had read in charity appe 
perhaps by what they had seen i 
court and inquest reports, that th 
fast End was a wilderness 
slums packed with starving 
ganisms, wiithout minds 
morals, preying on each 
These subscribers visited 
by twos and threes, on occasions 
ticular festivity among the neat 
and were astonished at the w 
effects of Pansophic Elevation 
degraded classes, their aspect ay 
habits. 

That sort of philanthropy ne 


within a mile of the real seat } 
merged misery and crime and w 
haps, just as well satisfied to ‘be of 
The Jago was an East End Lond 
dominated by two fighting fami 
Ranns and the Learys, ever at v 
one another. Mr. Morrison descr 
methods of a fighting virago of o 


